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*ABSTRACT 

Labor force participation and occupational structure 
and their changing trends in our society are addressed in this paper. ^ 
The problems of not being able to find -employment are also important, 
and unemployment-Nis also examamined. /Findings indicate that there are __ 
declining proportions of males in the labor force with greater 
decline among^black males than among ^white males. There is seme 
evidence of increasing labor force participation among younger black 
males. Both black and white females shoif increasing rates of labor , 
force participation, with white females having lower rates but 
increasing more rapidly. Blacks 'have approximately. twice the 
unemployment, rates of whites. While whites still show generally lower 
races than blacks, the differences are not as great within age by y 
education by sex categories. The cohort, analysis of occupational 
trends indicates that black females are-iaaking more rapid 
occupational gains than are black males. When the ration of* black to 
white* median earnings is taken as. a measure o£ income differential 
and this ratio is examined by years of education, it is fojirid that 
based on males who worked 50-52 weeks out of the year in 1969, the 
ratio of black to white earnings declines with increasing education 
all the way up through sixteen years of education. (Author/AM) 
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BLACKS IN TOE LABOR FORCE IN TOE UNITED STATES* 

Daniel 0. Price . 
Hie University of Texas at Austin , X 

Participation in the labox force thxSugh employment in -sone occupa- 
tion is the 'means by which one earns a livelihood, not ..only in conteinporar)' 
American"' society but in virtually all societies around the world. The occupa- 
tion one. follows may dttermine social status as well ..and vice versa. For these 
reasons it .is dmpor^ant to examine labor force participation and occupational 
structure and their changing .trends in our society> The problems ot not being 
able to find employment are also important and therefore unemployment viU. 
be examined. . - , - 

. Labor Force Participation 
Looking first at the 'recent trends , in percent of the population in 
the -labor force, we have Figure 1 which shows thaj the pippoition of both 

^ black W white" males ih the labor force has been declining slowly but." - 
s\eadily since 1948. The decline in labpr' force participation has. been . 
sligfitly greater for black males than for white males, especially since the 
early sixties. In 1973 approximately 73 percent of black males were in the 
labor force while approximately .^4 percent. of white males were in the labor 

. force.- It is important to remember that being in the labor force" includes 
both tlk> employed and the unemployed sp that this abcline in labor fotce ' - 

^Somc of, the res^Tarch reported > this paper was ^^PP'?«;^J„J Vf^^calth°"^^ 
Institute of Child Health and toan Development, Department of Health, 
EducaUo.;, and Welfare, through a contract with the Ufuvers-ity of Texas . 
" at Austin, NICHD 73-2708. ; 



participation by black Mies cannot be directly "attributed to high rates 
of unemployaent. ' However, one possible explanation lies in these high 
rates. If rates of unemployjnent are high, then it is possible for a person 
to -become discouraged arid simply withdraw from -the] labor force and the 
working world. Wc^will examine iinemployinent in more detail later.- 

Figure'- 1 also shows the* participation of black feicales in the 
labor force. It has long- been a .common fact that black femaic^ have had, 
higher labor force participation rates 4;han white females.. However, the 
gap between black and white females in labor force t,articipation is narrow- 
ing primarily as' a result of increasing labor force participation by white 
females. The labor force' participation of black females has increased 
slightly since 1948 with several ups and downs but has. been relatively 
stable since about 1965. About 1965 the rate of^ labor force participation 
of white females began increasing more rapidly and is srill increasing in 
such a way tliat in the future the proportion pf black and white females that 
axe in the labor force may be approximately the same. 

Figure 1 has shown us simply the proportion of the populat;?.on 16 
years of age and over that is in the labor force, and has made no adjust- 
'mcnts for differences in age distribution, differences in place of residence, 
etc. It is important to consider ^hese factors, in order to understand the 
picture better. Figure 2 shows us the percent of. the black males in the 
labor force by age in 1970. We also see here the percent in the labor 
force for all black males in the U.S., for black males in the Sduth'and for 
black males in rura"l areas. Tlie black males in rural areas are almost- entirely 
in the South so. this infonnation can be compared with other black males in 
the South to get some indication, of the labdr force participation of .urban 
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, blacks in the South. * It is intexesfing that the curves for black males in 

the south and black »ales in the U.S. are aliDSt identical. In dther words, 

♦th'e labor force participation of black wales in the South is not* signifi- 

cantly different from the Labor force participation -of black mal^s else- 

where in the^U.S. Ihe'participatipn fates are 'slightly higher in the South 

^for young adults and slightly lower at older ages but the differences are 

not important. The important difference here lies in the lower labor forqe 

participation rates .vf the iiiral population. It must be remembered here 

that rural includes rural farm and rural nonfarm. In other words, most of 

c 

^the blacks in rural area's are not in agricultural occupations. The lower ^ 
labor force participation rate of these rural black males is important and 
is doubtless a factor contributing to rural black poverty. However, it* is 
also likely that the scarcity of emplovment in many rural areas has been' 
such that^many black males have withdrawn frpm tli'e^ labor force through 
discouragement and inability to .find employment, Ihe lower labor force 
f)articipation ^rate of black males in rural areas, however, cannot be used 
as an explanation 'for the increasing gap in labor force participation rates 
between white and black males because the proportion of blacks in rural 
areas has not b^cn increasing. , , . ' 

Figure 3 shows labor force participatioh by cohorts. Let us look 
first at the black females in the upper right hand comer. This figure 
shows the labors force participation of black females for the period 1940- 
1970 by cohorts.^ lo the lower line on the right, the first -triangle ijidi- 
cates age 45^-54. This line represents th'o'labor force participation of 
that cojiori which was 45-54 in 1940.'' They are labeled as the 1910 cohort 
because they entered the labor force, about 1910 and v/ere*'45-54 when the 
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first information was available. on the»"in 1940.. At that point approximately. 
39 percent of thpse women 45-54 in 1940 were in the labor force; in 1950 when 
these women were 55-64, the percent in the labor force • had tiropped to -approxi- 
mately 31 percent,' and in 1960 hhen they were 65''^d over; o'^y about 12 per- 
cent were still in the labor force. The'' line just above this (with the open 

circles) picks^u? the cohort of 1920 for whom ouj first information again 

- ' ■ * * ' ' 

came in- 1940 when they were 35-44 years of age. At this point approximately 

44 percent of then; we're ia the labor force and in 1950 when they were 45-54 
yeafB of age approximately 43 percent were in the labor force. The percent 
in the labor force- continued to 'decline with their' increasing ages. In other 
words/ this cohDrt prcsqntation shows the labor force participation rates 
of the same groups of women over time as they became older. 

^ <JX v/e concentrate. for a moment on the labor force participation of ; 
black females, aged 35-44, we see that those woipcn who were 35->44 in 1940 
had about 44 percent in the labor force. Those who entered the labor force 
ten years later and were 35-44* in 1950 had approximately 48 percent in the 
labor force.- Those in the next cohort who entered the labor force in 1950 / 
and were 35-44"'in I960 had 55 percent of their members in the labor force. 
.Those who entered the labor force in 1950 and were* 35-44^in 1960 had 60 
< percent of their members in the laboi- force. Thus \fe see that the labor- 
force participation of each cqloprt has been increasing not only with the 
age- of the cohort, but each succes'sive cohort has had higher levels of labor 
force participation. 

If we -look at those aged 14-24, we see that there has been relatively 
little variation in the proportion of this group 'in the labor force in the^ 
period 1940-1970 but that after this age each successive group has increased 

■ ... . . . 6 ■ 



its labor force participation at a faster rate than did the previous cohort* 
This would indicate that we can expect this trend to continue and as the 
black females Who were bom, during the baby boom (which lasted until appxoxi- 
mate.ly 1960) enter the labor force in increasing numbers, we can expect to 
see increasing proportions of total black females in the labor force even 
though Figure .1 shows a trend toward leveling. Tnis^ extrapolation of 
present trends does not take into consideration changes in trends that are 
developing or mightudevel op. 

The pattern of labor force participation of white females is similar 
,to that for black females in that each^succeeding cohort has shown higher 
levels of labor force participation. The, two sets of' drawings are different 
however in .two important aspects. All cohorts of black females have shown 
a decreasing .labor force participation after age 45-54^; whereas among white 
females, only one of the three coliorts passing this age has shown a decline 
in labor force participation, th/ other two having shown increases 'in labor 
force participation during thes^'e ages. Since the most recent white female 
cohort is the one that shows t|ie decline in labor force participation 
following ages .45-54 one might suggest that white females are beginning to 
fo'llow th^ pattern that has. been shown by black females Iot the past 
thirty years. — 

The other .way in* which the white female pattern differs signifi- 
cantly from the black female pattern is in the change in labor force parti- 
cipation following age 14-24. All black ^emaio cohorts showsharp increases 
in labor force participation as the group moves to age 25-34 whereas only 
one of the three white female cohorts shows, an increase in the labor force 
participation during these age§. The other two show no change and this is 
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the result of the phenomenon usually refe^^red to as dropping put of the 
labor force during the early child-bearing and child- rearing years. \ln 
, net effect on the cohort hoKcv.er', we. do not seei'any^cdecrease in labor force 
participation but simply a failure to show an increase in labor' force parti^ 
cipation during* these young adult year3. However, the most recent white 
female cohort does show a sharp increase in labor force participation during, 
those ages and this again is the pattern which has been followed .by black 
females for at I'^asf the past thirty years and may indicate again a conver- 
gonce in patterns between 'the two groups, Tliis is also a possible conse-- 
quer.ce of women's iib which tends to encourage women to get out of the liuine 
and ^'do their own thing/"f Another important aspect of the white female 
pa^ttern^- is the s,i in; inciieasc in labor force participation in 1970^ among 
those white females i4-24 years of age. 1 am willing to speculate that., 
thi.:; uroup \<x'l continue to show increases in labor force participation as 
tiiey move to age 25-34 in 1980 and that these sharp increases in labor force X. " 
participation among younger white females is the basis for the overall 
increases in labor force participation of white females shown in Figurle 1 - . 

Let us next turn to the labor force participation cf male cohorts. - 
Locking first at white males we see that the patterns followed by each 
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successive cohort are almost identical to. the partem followecj by t]id eVrlier ;^v^' 
co}\ort,and there is relatively little indication cf change in pattern of f 
lybor force parti<-ipation. Tlie largest differences between cohorts are at . ^.^ 
ages 35-44 but there is no trend to the pattern. Therd' was a decrease in : ' 
IsjboT force participation of white males aged 14-2.4 between 1960 and 1^70. 

Among black >i:ales ftpm age 35 on each more recent cohort has^. - 
•nth'.Hit exception .^hown lower r;itcs of labor -force part icipat^ion than the 
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preceding-^cohort, thus we see that* the decline in labor force participation 

of black males has been present in all ages over 35 in all cohorts for the 

last forty years. At ages 25-:^4 we see a quite different picture. In 
/ " . • 

this; age group between 1P40 and 1950 there was a sharp' dec-llne in labor 
Jorcc participation but from 1950 to 1960 and again from 19b0 to 1970 this 
af* group has shown increases in level of labor force* participation, the 
increase from 19.60 to 1U70 being nearly ten percentage points. Given tlii:> 
changuig pattern at ag'.» 25-34 it is difficult to project wlicre^ the trcn*ls 
aro leadings However, it does seem safe to project that for those black , 
males who, were beyond this age group in 1970 we will expect to see further 
decrr^ases in labor force participation. 

^ Jt is-j.ntcresting to point out that for both white and nohwhite 
*?»alciT declining levels of labor force participation for cohorts be^^in at 
ages 55^44. For females, labor force participation does not start declining 
for another ten years, at lea?t. It is possible, of course, that part of the 
increase in female labor force participation in^these ages is a consequence 
of the uecrcasjLng maJe labor force participation. ' Summarizing this section 
on labor force participation we can §ay-that the patterns of white female 
labor force participation are changing in ways that will make thorn more, 
similar to pattern? of black female labor forcrt -.participation, knd thnt for 
both groups we can expect to see increasiffg rates of labor force participa- 
tion particularly among the youngest members of the labor force. For black, 
males the picture is mixed although it seems :safc to say that we can expect 
decreasing rates of^ labor force participation among older black males, and 
perhaps increasing rates among the younger black males. 



The very sharp drop' in proportion-*of black males dnfthe lahor fprce 
in 1970 at. the age 14-24 is doubtless due> at least in p^pjt, to increased*^ 
school enrollment. However there are soi^ie other factors also present that — 
need further reseaxch. 'Of the blaclc.males 16 years of age in .1950 that . 
were not enrolled in school 71 percent of them were in ^he labor fotce, Tlii 
same 16 year. old group , not ^in school in 1970^ pnJy 32 percejit Were in the 
labor foxce. Thus* bjack males^aged 16 and not in school have cut their 

** * . . 1 ^ ' IT ^ 

r ^ 

. labor force partic it)at:ion 50 percent between 1950 and 1970; There have also 
been declines amopg white males r6 years of , age nbt in school but not this 
order of magnitude, 'flus is an interesting area for further research. * 

. * , Unemployment ' ' , ' / ^ 

Being a "labor force participant" does not necejs^sarily moan that a , 
person is employed because the labor force is made up of both the employed 
and the unemployed. Tlicr^fore, we must consider the unemployment rater>. 
"Figure 4 shows the unemployment rates of nonwhite males ?0 years of age and 
older from 1954 -1973^^ 'this figure siniply documents frequently stated ^ 
fact that unemployment rates of nonwhites are approximately tv;ice high, as 
the unemployment rates,. pf whites., .In order to understand this better, 
however, we need more detaiibcl information ^regarding 'these tmemployed. 
Figtfres 5 and .6 provide this information showing unemployment rates for 
white and *nonwhite males and females by age and years of school completed, 
for 1570/ The white unemployment rates ar6 still ^ower. than thfe black " , 
unemployment rates *but when age and education are taken into. consideration, 
the discrepancies axe greatly reduced except at the youngest ages. In ages 
under 20 tlic white unemployment rate'j are significantly iow.er than the black 
unemployment rates in most educational categories,- although in some the^ 



difference is very slight. It is to be hoped that the differences in 
'unemployment rates of ^black? "and whites £^f the same age and edjicational 
revel .will decrease. However, even if there are few changes herQ, we can 

* > ' * 

expect to see 4 dec'reasing cfiTferenQe in. the over-all employment rate of 
blaclcs and whites given the rapid iiicrease'in educational level that is 
being achieveiT by the black population. * - 

Two minor points might be made in connection with Fi^^ures 5 and 6. 
Among m'aj 05 the whit^ unerfTployment r=ates.ar? virtually without 'exception . 
lower than the black unemployment .rates except for those individuals who . 
"have a cbi lege. Jegree. /Among these people„_black males 40 years oi age and 
.ov5r have r.lxghly lower unemployment rates* than do fWhite males. This^same 
pattcrii is accentuated aniong black females, those having at least a bachelor^s 
degree having approciabiy slower unemployment levels at nearly all ''ages. 
Surprisingly* enough, older black females, with the'lowest levels of education 
alsoMiavo ;5lighiy lower unemployment fates^than w)iite females. - 

■ * \ 

Occupatioils . ■ - - ^ ' 

Previous res9ai?ch has indicated that most, of the- differential in « 

■ ■ • = ^ ■ ■ ^ '' . " J 

average incomes between, whites -and blacks, is du^ to the patterns of occupa- 
tional employment'" rather than to .differences in rates of pay within an , « 

■occupation. **S-ince this is the case it 'is important, ito look at the occupa- 
tion^i distribution of whites and blacks and to examine the trends in these 

..employment patterns* in-order to see where -pressure should .be, p-jl for- change 

and '^o ses what we micht exoect from the present trends . Figures 7 Jihrough 

^ ^ ■ /■ ^. . • . . ^ ^ ■ - 

28. -^.how the occupational patterns by cohorts for the period I-D'IO thro£igh^l9/0c 

The data used in constructing these figures were for the employed population 
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npt the total labor force;* also the^ase used in computing, the percentages • 
in the occupation was total nuinber in the age catesory rather than the % . 
. number of- that ige that were ejnployed. This effectively Wes the effect 
,of changing patterns- of labor force participation during this" thirty X^a^ 
period. 

_ Professionals. Let us start by looking^at Figur^ 7, the distribution 
within cohorts of /ales Imployed in pxofessionM occupations between, the- , - ' 
-years'l940 and 1970. Agkin, cohorts 'are identified by the year in which they 
ehtcre-a^ the labor force, that is the ye^^ In which %hey were 14 to 24 years ... 
of age. The oldest cohort is 'the 1910 co^rt akhough the first infoWion 
we.have or. them is for 1940 when they were ^-54 years of age. T5i,e dashed ^ ^ 
lineJ represent the changing proportions' of black males in professional , 
ocdupatioos- with increasing age. 'Ti^o solid lines show similar data for white 
-malc^.- It is not surprising that the px-opor'tion of white male^ in profes- ■ . 
' sional occupations is higher. in all cases than corresponding proportions of ^ 
■ black'aies-, but. it. is interesting to note that the black cohort of ,1940 
very:;early . Hatches up with the white cohort of 1910. Similarly, .the black 
cohort ^-f 1950 matches- the/white cohort of 1920, and; the black^cohort of 
; I960 matches the white cohort of .1930.-^ ^ One might reasonably conclude from" « 
this that the employment of black .alU in prof oss^ional- occupations is lagging 
about thirty years behind employment of white males in .this respect. A. 
com;.arison^:of these cohorts does indicate some 'closing of the gap between 
black and white males -in j,rofessiohal Vcupations .but .the jatc of. closure ^ 
is relatively' sAo.. Black males 14 to 24 in ^70 started. o.ff at a point, 
. midway between 1940 and SO white cohorts indicating perhaps a five year gain 

\ ^ '* . 
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on^the thiVty year gap. It will be interesting* to continue following these 
cohorts and see if the black cohorts follow the same patterns laid down by 

- the white cohorts thirty years earlier. It is to be hoped that they will 
show higher proportions in the professional occupations than did *the similar 
whi^ cohorts oJf thirty years earlier, but only time will tell. 

If we turn, to Figure 8 to see a similar comparison of black and 
white females in professional occupations we get a quite different picti^ra. 
The black and wKite female cohorts of 1910 v;ere about the same distance apart 

^as the 1910 cohorts of black and White males. ^However, each succeeding 
black female cohort shows significant gains on the earlier white cohort, and 
the 1950 black and white cohorts are surprisingly clos.e. The ^1960 cohorts 

are similar although the black females are laggings further behind at this 

* ^ > 

point than, the 1950 cohort. The^eginning points for the 1970 cohort (those 
who' are aged 14 to 54 in 1970) are quite far apart for black and white 
females, but since this is partially a function of school enrollment these 
be'ginning points may not be too significant.- ' * , " 

comparison of these two figures does indicate that the gap in 
.professional e'bpl(5>Tnent of blacks ,and whites is quite wide for malxjs but 
nearly eliminated for females. Tliis is possibly a reflection ,pf the generally 
higher levels of education of black females and probably also reflects less 
resistence to upward mobility on the part of Tjlack females than to upwardly 

mobile black males. * ^. * 

' / \ * • . ' 

Managers. If we look At Figures 9 and JO which show employment in 

' • ■ ' . \ ' ' , 

managerial occupations, we again see that the black and white females are 

mbre similar in their employment characteristics in .this occupational group 

than are the 'black andjvhite males, although' the whites have higher proper- 
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tions in both cases. - Among the females the black female cohort of 1.96.0 
Batches onto the white female -cohort of 1930, again suggesting a thirty year 
gap in the employment patterns of black females in managerial occupations-. , 
For males, no black cohoi^t approaches a white cohort so that the gap here 
is even ijreater. Hie differences in slope of the cohort lines -for black 
ana white males indicates that given present trends the gap in employrnent 
of black and white males in managerial occupations is likely to be with us 
for a long time. 

Clerical Occupation.. . Looking at Figure 11 we .see' a comparison of 
Xhe patterns of employment or black and white males -^n clerical occupations. 
Black males here are at least approximating the levels of employment of white ^ 
mHle<. but -the patterns are quite different hl^ite males show an increase in. 
,c..ploy>Sent xn this occupational category until age 25 to 34, then a leveling 
■ or decline of employment in this categor)' with inc;easing age. Black males 
show' increasing employment in this category until age.. 55 to 64 rather than 
a 'leveling and decline. This doubtles5 reflects the fact that this categor)' 
' represents' different things to the two groups. For many black males, omplov.- 
n.ent in clerical occupations represents upward mobility whereas for' white 
males, for whom' more and better opportunities arc available, thi-s may 
repretpnt stable -or^dcad-end employment. "iTierefore we see evidence of white 
- mles moving out of this occupational category with increasing age. 

For females in clerical" occupations (Figure 12) the pittcms of - 
er,ploynent seem similar for blucks and whites although the gapbetween black 
ar.d white females in this occupational category actually increased until the 
10,0 cohort when the gap was widest. However, the i960 female cohorts pe/ 
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quite close together indicating that between 1950 and 1970 black females' 
Jiave succeeded in closing most of the gap between thems.elves and v?hitc 
females in this occupational category. The trends would indicate very 
favorable outlooks for continued improvement in employment in this occupa- 
tional category, for both blaci -..males and females. 

Sales, Figures 13 and 14 sho\^ the patterns of employment for - bla e fc 
and witi*«- females in sales occupations. Here again, the patterns of employ- 
ment for males are quite widely separated and the trends indicate little 
closing of the gap between the two groups. For females, the separation is 
not as great, and a projection of the trends indicates that the gap will 
continue to close. Successive cohorts of black females are showing signifi- 
cant increases in proportions employed in sales occupations while the propor- 
tion of white females employed in sales occupations seems to have stabilized, 
at least fromithe ages 25-39 and above. This again probably reflects the 
fact that for white females, sales occupations are likely to be a dead-end, 
and better opportunities are available. For many black females moving into 
a sales occupation represents, upward iiiobility. 

, Craftsmen. Figures 15 and 16 show empioyment as craftsmen and 
related occupations. Less than one percent of females are employed in crafts 
occupations so this is not an important occupational category for females; 
nevertheless it is interesting to note that the black females have improved 
their' relative position in this occupation until the cohort of 1960 actually 
shows a higher percentage employed in crafts occupations than does the^ 
corresponding white cohort. 

For males this is an important employment category and the one in 
which black males show some of their greatest gains in relative employment. 
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Here again, however, the closest match between black and white cohorts is 
the white cohort of 1930 and the black cohort of 1960 indicating again^ 
something in the order of a thirty year lag for black males in this occupa- 

* _ 

.ti>nai catefior>. Hotvcycr, the black category of 1960 does lie slightly 
abc ve the 1930 wliite catoscry, and the pattern of increasing rates of employ- 
mcnr in tliis category by black males and of smaller increases of employment 
by white males would indicate convergence here in less than thirty years. 

Operatives , Figures 17 and 18 show employment patterns in operative 
and related occupations. Approximately twice as large a proportion of males 
as females are employed in this occupational category, and it is an important 
occupation for both sexes T For both males and females the black cohorts of 
1910 were considerably behind the corresponding white cohorts, but the gains 
by blacks have been such that the more recent cohorts ha.ve far exceeded the 
employment rates of whites in this area.. Here again, we have an occupational 
category that represents relatively better conditions for blacks than it 
Hoes fVtr whites, hence is. a more desirable occupation for them. Tliis, of 
course, is because .ths alternative for many blacks is employment as laborers^ 

* wliercas whites r.re more likely to have employment opportunities in better 

paying occupations. . ' ' 

/ 

Service Workers . Figures 19 and 20 shov; cohort employment- in the 
occupational category of service workoi;s except private household. Tliere 
.arc indications that it is into this occupationa:! group that, majiy of the 
agricultural workers moved as t!iey left agriculture and the category injo 
■..hicr: :=cfne laborers arc able to advance. It is p.ot a desirable occupation in 
terms of financial rewards, and therefore it is not surprising tte't^we find 
h:j-hor proportions of blacks; than of whites employed here in all corresponding 

- 16 



categories • The differences between males and fcTnale§> houever, are quite 

striking. Among males the employment patterns' of black and Khite. cohorts. 

do not overlap at any point with all, the black. employment portions lying 

well above the white figures. For females, the black and white 'cohorts of 

1910 were relatively similar and close together and the corresponding 

cohort lines for blacks have continued to'^ow r-apidly increasing, proportions 

employed in this occupational category, while white females have shown some / 

increases but not large ones. Much of the increase in this occupational cate- 

gor>' .among black females has come from black females leavii^ private household 

Kork^ JTie trends sho'.m bv the patterns of figures 19 and 20 would indicate 

that the black-white male differences will remain about as they are now, while 

the black-white female differences'^ will probably increase with" even larger 

proportions of black females in this occupiitional category. '^This occupational 

category represents a financial improvement for many black females leaving 

low paid prii^ate household work, or low paid laboring occupations. 

Private Household Work/ Figures 21 asid 22 show patterns of employ- 
^_ . "~r" 

ment in private household work. This is not an important category of employ- 
ment for males, less than one percent of all males being ♦in this/category 
in 1970. However, Figure 21 does show the striking and corfsistent reduction 
in employment of black males i« this area. The employment of white males, 
also shows declines, *but not nearly as large or striljing as those for black 
males. For black and white females, the patterns are also quite different 
with less than five percent of white females being in this occupational cate- 
gory whereas the proportion of black females in this category has in the past 
been as high as 20 or 25 percent. Like the black males; 'the black female 
cohorts show sharp drops in employment in this occupational category and the 
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proportion employed ilfi this category at ages 14 to 24 in 1970 v:as quite 
similar for whites, and nonwhites being less than two percent in ^oth cases. 
The outlook is for further declines in proportion employed as private house- 
hold ivorkers* , ' 

Laborers . Figures 23 and 24 show employment of laborers e:^:cept farm 
and mine. Less than one percent of females are employed in this category. 
It is one of the low wage occupations, and therefore, it is not suz-prising 
to find highcr^-^roportions* of blacks among both niales and females. For 
males there is a large gap between the , proportions of blacks and whites 
employed as laborers with more blacks beioig in this category, but blacks 
show fairly sharp declines from one cohort to the next. The proportions of 
white males employed in this. category 'are reasonably stable at aboul^ five 
percent with proportions declining with increasing age. Blacks tend to show 
some increase in this, occupational category during the early' years in the 
labor force and thQn declining proportions beginning at ages 25-34. Amqig 



the 14-24 year^olds iii 1970, however, black and whire males had essentially 

identical pro J>ort ions in this category, about six percent. 

X Agri culture. Figures 25-28 document the rapid decline of blacks 

. . , ' ' ; " • / - 

in agricultur^,. Not only has the proportion in agriculture declined with 
each succeeding cohort, but within each cohbrt the proportion in agriculture 
has declined with increasing age.. The decline with an increase of ten years 
of age has no€ been as great as ..the decline between two cohorts ten years 
apart, there'fpre, the blacks still in agriculture include a disproportionate 
number of older individuals. - - " 
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Summary 

There are declining pxoportidns of males in the labor force with 
greater declines aiflong blacky males than among white males, apparently 4ue* 
to declines in- labor force participation of black males after the 9ge of 
35. There is some evidence of increasing labor force participation among 
younger black males. 

• . Both black and white fercr^es show increasing rates of labor force 

- . * * 

participation, *with white females having, lower rates but increasing more 

rapidly. The cohort analysis indicates 'that both groups will continue to 

show increasing labor force participation due to the higher beginning levels 

of labor force participation of young females. 

Blacks have approximately twice the unemployment rates of whites. 

While whites still show generally lower rates than blacks, the differences ^ 

are not as great within age by education by sex categories. In a few ' 

categories'of females with most andtvleast education, black females have 

lower unemployment rates than similar white females. A similar reversal of 

" pattern is found among males over 45 years of age with 16 or more years 

• of education. 

. * f * 

The cohort, analysis of occupational trends indicates that black 

females are making more rapid occupational gains than are black males* In 
the Professional, and in the Craftsmen occupations, ;black males have employ- 
ment piatterns ^similar to those of white males 30 years ago. Black females 
. in these occupational categories have employment patterns very similar to 
those of their white contemporaries. In the managerial category black females 
have employment patterns similar to white females 30 years earlier. Blacky 
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■ale eaployaent here is so low that it is not conparable with even the 
earliest white sale cohorts • 

In clerical occupations black sale eitployinent lafs behind that 
of white males but is o£ the same order of magnitude. Black females in 
this area have closed the^ gap between themselves and white females* In 
sales occupations, blacky males are far below the employment levels of white 
males, but among females the gap is* rapidly closing. 

Aroorfg Operatives enfuoyrae^Lt of black males and females is at higher 
levels than for whites, though the cohort of 1910 showed the reverse pattern 

In the lower paying occupational categories of Service Workers and 
Laborers, blacks *^have 'higher employmerlt rates than whftes. The gap is 
narrowing among Laborers, but there i-5^|little, indication of change"*in the 



- gap among Service Workers. - ' ^ 

The large reductions in emplojnnent of blacks in Private Household 
work ^nd in Agriculture represent continuing trends. ^e.;^ps in relative 



en5)loyraent of blacks and whites in these areas are; rapidly disappearing. ' 

" ^ ' • . • ' ^' ' u ' * ' 

Both black and white females, 14-24 years of age in 1970, had less, than 

two percent eirployed in private household work. t 

Speakex's on, education and on income^have, pointed out some of the 

prerequisites of the occupational structure and some of the rewards from the 

occupational structure. However, it is well at times to,,consider^all of ' 

these together. We can take the ratio of black to white median eafhings 

as a measure of income di^fferential. Obviously, if this, value is above^ 

one black? ar,e earning relatively more than whites and vice versa. If .we 

look at this ratio for males who worked 50-52 w,eeks out of the year in 1969 



and exMine it by years of education we fiijd that the ratio of black ^o 
white earnings declines with increasing education all the w»y up through ' 
16 years of education. With graduate work, the ratio then juaps sharply, 

showing that additional education at this point is relatively profitable 
.bjit that'the returns for increasing education \xp to that i)oint show relative 
Jthough not absolute) declines for black males. For females we see the 
reverse, the T-atio increases for all levels of education, thus providing 
more real incentive for education for females than for males. For females ' 
the ratio of -black to white earnings gets above one for several age- 
. education-occupation categories, biit'not, for any of the nale categories. 
Steps need to. be taken to make financial rewards fof black males more 
equitable. ^ . ^ 
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